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his daily work, he gave himself up on Sundays and his one
spare week-night to such preaching in the London chapels
he visited as startled and shocked the polite congregations
with the strength and fire of its rugged energy. And when
the preaching was over, and he had fraternised for a few
moments with the few who shared his enthusiasm, the
Nottingham lad would take to his heels and run through
the lamp-lighted streets of the suburbs back to the attic-
bed above the shop in Walworth,

The more he saw of London the more insistent became
this desire to preach the religion of Christ So far as one
can see, it was during these first months in Walworth that
the suggestion made to him in Nottingham a year before
by Samuel Dunn came home to his mind as a real and
definite idea. The spectacle of the London streets, thronged
at night by crowds of people who often appeared before his
vision as godless and vicious and perishing, worked upon
his imagination and quickened the idea that he should
preach Christ, whatever might be the consequences to his
earthly fortunes.

It must be remembered that the great temperance
movement had not struck root at this period, and that the
sights of London streets, particularly in the poorer quar-
ters, were infinitely worse than they are now. Drunken-
ness was not only horribly common, it was every one's
opportunity for hilarity. It provided the humorous inci-
dents of transpontine melodrama in the theatres, and the
only break of cheerful comedy in the sordid tragedy of the
streets. Women might be breaking their hearts at home,
children might be crying pitifully for food and clothing,
but the sight of uproarious men rolling and lurching home
from the ale-house seldom aroused anything but amuse-
ment in those who turned the head to look after them,

And, again, there was no Education Act. The worst of
the narrow, grimy streets of London were thronged with
ragged, barefooted, unwashed, foul-mouthed, and in many
cases criminally-minded children, to save whom neither the
State nor religion made scarcely an effort. The parents
of these children were either the idle rascals of street-
corners, or the sweated and exhausted victims of a con-